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{Letters to Robinson on Institution Affairs 


What shall we do with the Ike Crasleys? * 


My Dear ROBINSON: 

It is perfectly true that if you are really going to consider the 
needs of all of the mentally deficient in your state, you have a 
problem that extends far beyond the bounds of your own institution. 
The care of these children in their homes with special out clinic 
work must have your support. You must aid in the establishing of 
Special Classes and most important you must co-operate in the 
heartiest fashion with the institutions for the delinquents, the insane 
and the epileptics. 

Let me tell you a true story to illustrate my point, and let me 
at the same time remind you that in your state and in every other 
state where there are long neglected, isolated districts similar conditions 
will be found. In my story I am using fictitious names, for the 
people of whom I write are nearly all still alive and some of them 
have married into better stock, but most of them still progagate more 
or less promiscuously and our big job is to check this propagation. 
But excepting the names everything else in this story is true and if 
you are at any time in doubt, I shall be glad to let you see the records. 
Much of this is taken from the reports of Miss Elizabeth Kite, who, 
as our field agent, worked for more than five years on the investiga- 
tions of the families and conditions in this district. 


* This is the eleventh of a series of letters on Institution matters. In this 
and the following letter a nation wide problem is presented and a solution is 
suggested. 
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Four generations ago in the Rocky district of Hoop pole County 
Kane Carson married Belle Young, a union the consequences of which 
are still being felt throughout the State, not only in the charitable 
and custodial institutions but also in the correctional institutions. 
From all that can be learned from neighborhood traditions, and the 
information furnished by their daughters, it is believed that both Belle 
Young and Kane Carson were feeble-minded. 

There were five children of this first marriage of Kane Carson, 
three of whom survived: Caddie, Hanner Anne and Laura. 

Caddie subsequently achieved the unenviable reputation of being 
the most immoral woman in the “Rocks” of the State, having had at 
least eight “husbands” to whom she was not legally married, having 
“run with” most of the men in her time in the neighborhood, having 
been legally married but twice. Caddie was tested and found to be 
definitely feeble-minded, with a mental age of approximately eight 


years. 
Laura, another daughter of Kane, became insane and was cared 
for for many years at the County Hospital for the Insane. 


Hanner Anne Carson, the other surviving daughter, was a 
virtuous woman, but also feeble-minded. Her mental age as shown 
by examination was nine years. She married Iz Crasley, father of 
Ike Crasley, whose case coming up for parole at a recent meeting of 
our Prison Board gives rise to this inquiry. 

“Old Iz’ and Hanner Anne had eleven children living at the 
time that the Research Laboratory of the Training School under the 
direction of Dr. H. H. Goddard began its studies in the Rocky 
district. This work of the Training School was subsequently supple- 
mented by an appropriation of two thousand dollars made by the 
Legislature at the time when the Hon. Joseph P. Byers was Commis- 
sioner of Charities. A Legislative Commission was also appointed 
to investigate the subject of feeble-mindedness in New Jersey and 
reported under the title: “Research Work in New Jersey.” (1913). 

“Kenny Boy” Crasley, the first child of Hanner Anne and old 
Iz was married very young to Tillie Simple, who was rather good 
looking and, it must be admitted, kept for him a rather tidy house. 
Both of them are feeble-minded of comparatively high grade with 
mental ages of nine and ten years respectively. They had six children 
who are likewise feeble-minded of high grade type. One of the 
little girls was so attractive that a New York doctor actually took 
her to his home when she was eight years old and gave her such 
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educational opportunities as might be expected from a home on River- 
side Drive, intending to adopt her. Because of her stock it was soon 
found that her mind was hopelessly deficient and she was not able 
to profit by these opportunities. Her foster parents were finally 
obliged to return her to her native habitat in the “Rocks.” Mental 
examination of her upon her return showed that she had made 
progress no more rapidly than her sisters who had lived during the 
same time in the old environment. 

Today (December, 1921), father, mother and children are each 
and all new centers of corruption scattered over the County, like 
noxious weeds from some parent stem. 

The second child of Hanner Anne and old Iz, is young Iz, who 
has had several sentences. He married a pathetic creature, born of 
an almshouse union, whom he treated brutally. Of their thirteen 
children more than half have died in infancy, probably from abuse 
and neglect. The last news I had regarding them was of the menace 
of the two oldest boys from their tendency to start fires in the woods 
about their forest home. 

Frankie, the third son, who had many of the good qualities of 
his mother was a borderline type of high grade feeble-mindedness. 
Of all the children, he came nearest to being a normal citizen of the 
stock which his family contributed to the County. 

Sara Lib Crasley was the oldest daughter. Her father served 
time in states prison on her account. She is a huge, slattern creature 
or surly temper and revolting in appearance. Her husband has 
scarcely more intelligence than she and yet he found life with her 
unbearable. After he left her she became a rendezvous for the lowest 
dregs of humanity. She subsequently married Ben Canby and had 
at least two children. The first, a daughter, Orpha Canby, is now at 
the Girl’s Reformatory Institution for gross immorality. The follow- 
ing is from the report of the local County Probation Officer upon 
Orpha’s application for parole: 


“The superintendent of the society that had this girl in charge 
said that she had been giving him considerabie concern. On Sep- 
tember first she ran away and enticed a younger girl with her. 
They hailed a passing automobile loaded with four or five drunken 
men, one of whom was so drunk that he lay helpless on the bottom 
of the car. They were taken to and from the girl’s story— 
she had sexual intercourse with at least three of these men and 
the other younger girl with two or three of them. They were 
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put out of the car here and were picked up by two other men 

and dropped out at a place near the home and these two men 

had sexual relations with the girls. Then they hailed two men 
on motor-cycles, got on the machine with the men and were 
taken for a ride and had sexual intercourse with these men. 

After leaving them the girls were picked up by a soldier and he 

had them in the bushes when a sergeant happened along, saw 

what was going on and got the girls and brought them to the 
home. The superintendent is afraid that this girl will demoralize 
others if she is not taken from there.” 

Orpha was examined when she was nine years old and found to 
have a mental age of six years, at which time she was diagnosed as 
potentially feeble-minded. She is now fifteen and definitely known to 
be feeble-minded. 

Two boys came next in Hanner Anne’s family; both of rather 
higher mentality than those mentioned. Both left home. One of 
them, a good looking chap, had been given the chance to make some- 
thing of himself. He was a likeable lad, pleasant and obliging, and 
was for a time general errand boy about the nearby town. Some of 
the guests at the Inn took a fancy to him and he left with them. The 
last news I had about him was that he had disappeared from a hotel 
up in Canada, where he had a position as waiter, and the inference 
was that he had carried ill-gotten booty with him. 

The boy next in line left home after a quarrel with his father. 
He worked for a “Rocky” man with whom he seems to have gotten 
along very well. Fortunately he died before the lure of the wild 
caught him. 

The second daughter, Lucy, was a good looking girl who married 
early and though less vulgar in appearance than her sister, she led 
a life of the same kind, only on a plain a trifle higher. 

*“Tke Crasley, whose case is under consideration, was the 
pet of his mother, for whom he entertained a real affection. 
He was the only one of the boys who ever thought to do little 
kindly acts for her, or who tried to help about the house. When 
I first knew Hanner Ann, Ike was serving a term in the State 
Reformatory. Every one who knew him was sorry for the boy 
and felt something ought to be done to save him from the life 
of crime towards which a drift had set in. The question of parole 








* The next four paragraphs are taken almost verbatim from Miss Kite’s 
report. 
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came up. Careful investigation in the homes where Ike had 
‘done chores’ for a pittance, revealed the fact that he was every- 
where liked and that he was thoughtful and helpful. The trouble 
seemed to be that he wouldn’t stick at a job and would often go 
off with bad company. Under these circumstances his temper, vio- 
lent when roused, rushed him into acts that finally brought about 
his arrest. His record at the reformatory was not good. With 
a mental level of ten, the school there could do little for him, 
and he hated the restraint he was under. There was no doubt 
in the minds of those acquainted with the case that the moment 
had arrived to make permanent custody. The State of New 
Jersey had at that time no law providing for the transfer of 
cases from one institution to another, and the parents could not 
be induced to ‘sign him away.’ Finally parole was decided upon, 
on condition that I would keep an eye on him. An interested 
man engaged to employ the boy. Ike promised everything and 
for a short time all went well. It was not long, however, before 
the old conditions had returned and he was again under arrest.” 


“The last time I saw him was at a prison camp in the north 
of New Jersey. I had waited for his return with the gang that 
were working on the roads. As the van came to a stand-still ! 
recognized in the large, full-grown man who jumped down and 
came towards me, the boy I had known. The message I had for 
him was that his mother was dead. As I spoke, a wave of feelins 
seemed to pass over him, but in a moment his face settled back 
into its hard, brutal lines. The worst had happened; Ike was 
indeed now a ‘hardened criminal.’ ” 


“As I looked at him my mind went back to the day when I 
had taken his mother down to The Training School at Vineland, 
soon after Ike’s second arrest. Hanner Anne had a heart of 
gold and what mind she had was clear and active. Hard struggle 
with reality had taught her many lessons and she wanted to 
bring up a decent family, but she was no match for her repulsive 
old man, or her headstrong sons. In the Institution her eyes 
opened big with wonder at all she saw, and there were many 
boys there who resembled Ike in every way. The Christmas play 
astonished her. That night I took her to the room where sh» 
was to spend the night and as I turned to go I saw two tears 
standing in her eyes: ‘I was just thinkin,’ she said, ‘eff Ike had 
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been sent her first, he would’n never need to a’gone where he is 
now. Poor Hanner Ann!” 


“And now the question comes up again. What is to be 
done with Ike Crasley. Twelve years ago it would have been 
easy to answer, at least easy by comparison. But now that habits 
are formed, vicious and fixed; all the wells of faith in people, 
interest in life dried up; only a man’s strength and a child’s 
brain left to entangle him more deeply in the meshes which 
criminal suroundings have woven about him—the problem is 
indeed a difficult one, though not hopeless. To be able to pose 
a problem squarely, is already to have gone half way towards its 
solution. Ike represents a type; his case is therefore infinitely 
worthy of study. If from his errors, and from those of the State 
in dealing with him, the simple facts of such cases can be made 
plain and a definite policy be evolved to adequately meet them, 
then indeed Ike Crasley and his pathetic old mother will not 
have lived in vain.” 

Ike was committed to the State prison from County, October 
22d, 1915, for a term from seven to fifteen years, charged with assault 
and battery with intent to kill and larceny. He pleaded guilty. There 
is a previous criminal record of one term in the State Reformatory 
and a previous commitment to the State Prison in January, 1914, for 
atrocious assault and battery. He was paroled July, 1915. An inter- 
esting side light upon his character and temperament was brought 
out when he was being heard upon his application for this parole. 
It appears that before he got to his home on his first parole, he 
stopped at a small station and picked up a job. At the end of the 
week he had some words with his employer as to his money. He 
claims that the man refused to pay him, and, as Ike says, he “just 
tapped him on the head with the hammer.” It was for this offense 
that he received this prison sentence of seven to fifteen years. Home 
investigation shows that he had been a number of times before the 
local magistrate and before the County judge, usually for drunken- 
ness, assault, etc. His application for parole is refused, but unless 
the law is changed, he will have to be discharged when his maximum 
sentence is reached. 


(To be concluded) 


(Such men as this have no place in the institutions for the innocent 
mental deficients. Next month’s letter tells what it is proposed to do.) 
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The Institution as a Community 
By L. A. Bowen 


Superintendent of Charities, Illinois Department of Public Welfare 


It is a theory that the insane, feeble-minded and delinquent classes 
in institutions are in institutions because they cannot adjust themselves 
to the rapidly changing situations and scene settings of the modern 
social order. 

Their problems is said to be one of adjustment and we are told 
that many of them, if properly placed outside the institution, can and 
will maintain themselves. “Properly placed” means placement where 
the environment is suited to the character of the individual and his 
character fits into the surroundings. 

Undoubtedly there is soundness in the theory. Demonstrations 
are frequent in the practice of this principal. 

This being true why may not the institution be a community of 
simple organization and so ordered that even the simplest of our popu- 
lation many find daily adjustments possible and easy. 

Since the day ten years ago when I went through the first state 
hospital, I have been the open and avowed enemy of big buildings, 
barred windows, locked wards and locked rooms, mechanical restraint, 
corridor wards, inhabited by hundreds of men or women sitting idle 
all the day long. 

Even the so called cottage type of institution failed to inspire 
confidence for I found the average cottage a three story and basement 
structure with 150 patients crowded into its confines. Cottages did 
not mean that patients were receiving attention or that they were per- 
mitted an opportunity to work out their destiny like human beings. 
The term cottage system may be only a talking point, properly classi- 
fied among the camouflages of the period. 

So for these ten years, I have been developing the idea of an 
institution that shall be a simple community and have been devoting 
all my energies to making a practical demonstration. 

For an illustration of my meaning, permit me to take the state 
hospital for nervous and mental cases. 

It should be built like any other community and peopled not by 
inmates or by patients but by people or citizens. It should have the 
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simple essentials of a civil community, a church, a school house, a 
theatre, a hospital, an infirmary, a place of detention for the unruly, 
good streets, and sidewalks, well lighted at night, play grounds, gym- 
nasium, athletic fields, a zoo, plenty of industrial shops, adjacent to 
each cottage or home, a garden tract and poultry pen. There should 
be sufficient land for vegetable foods and fruits for the population. 
All land should be tilled and planted and harvested, all foods for man 
and beast preserved by the citizens of this place. The institution should 
produce for its own consumption everything that any civil community 
of same size in similar location could produce for its own existence. 
It should do for itself all that any civil community does toward its 
own development. 

There should be no guards. For the industrial groups there should 
be experienced and trained foremen to direct them in their duties 
and to look after such material needs as these citizens cannot or will 
not provide themselves. To a certain degree there may be permitted 
a form of self government. 

For the sick and infirm there should be the best nurses and 
medical service to be found. Other employees should be teachers,— 
cultural, vocational, manual and so on. Every able bodied citizen 
should be employed every day, either in kindergarten class, training 
for industrial pursuits or in some occupation that is profitable and 
congenial. Afforded money with which to buy materials, it can erect 
its own buildings with the possible exception of power plants. It can 
lay its own walks and build its own roads, beautify its own grounds, 
cultivate all the land it can secure, raise the fruits which grow in its 
climate and enjoy them fresh in season and preserved out of season. 

It can raise wool or, having purchased it raw, it can wash, card 
and spin it. It can manufacture its own cotton thread and from 
wool and cotton, it can fabricate all its cloth for every purpose 
whether, clothing, bedding, toweling, curtains, rugs or what not. It 
can make all its furniture. 

There would be in this settlement no fancy or monumental struc- 
tures; no buildings, except possibly the office buildings, should be more 
than one story high and locks and bars should be a rare exception. 
Sensible classification and employment will release 90 per cent. of the 
people in our state hospitals from the onerous restrictions on liberty 
which we have been imposing. A certain portion of your mental 
cases can be trusted to perform service of a supervisory character. 
Much of the domestic work about a ward may be entrusted exclusively 
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to patients. I even believe the time will come soon when we may 
pay actual money for the valuable services which these citizens are 
capable of giving. 

In such an environment and under such conditions, so called 
patients can be trained and educated in self control. Finding their 
work producing something worth while, they become contented. 
Necessity for restraints and locked doors passes. 

There is nothing in this plan which interferes in the slightest 
with the community’s very essential activity as a research agency. 
It should encourage study and investigation. It should form connec- 
tions with civil life in which it should establish its clinical centers 
for propaganda in mental health and as a friendly advisor to the man 
or woman who feels himself slipping or those who have left the 
sequestered community and need from time to time some advice. 

All title and nomenclature that suggest insanity, or even hospital 
care can and should be eliminated. The word insanity should be 
stricken from the dictionary because it and its base history are an 
impediment to the progress of the race. 

Is all this a lovely dream? Let’s see. I am going to refer to 
the state, not, however, with the idea that it has been alone in this 
development. 

During the last seven years Illinois has not built a ward building 
to house more than seventy-five patients. This is too great but it is 
better than 150. It has not placed a bar at a single window in these 
new buildings. From old buildings, car loads of screens and bars 
have been removed and put to use as fences, chicken houses, pens, 
etc. It has abolished the basement in all new construction and in the 
last three years has moved into ground floor dining rooms more than 
1000 patients who were eating in these underground places. Two 
new mental institutions are now being built. 

One has only one building more than one story high; the nurses’ 
home; the other has only two buildings two stories high, all the rest 
being one story. There is not a barred window in either institution. 
More than sixty per cent. of all the wards in our nine state hospitals 
now stand open. We have differentiated between hospital and infir- 
mary wards, making the true hospitals for acute sickness; the latter 
are homes for old and feebles. Occupational therapy has been estab- 
lished in every one on a large scale, which will be extended as rapidly 


as personnel is available. This feature provides the schooling which 
I have mentioned. 
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One hospital is building three new buildings without the assistance 
of a contractor or a single outside employee. One of them is fire 
proof. By this method it is getting as much area as the same amount 
of money would have paid for by contract prior to the war. Two 
hospitals have money with which to add accommodations for nearly 
2000 patients. The people of these institutions are making 250,000 
concrete blocks for the walls, of twenty-five buildings. They will 
also make the excavations and mix and pour the concrete for the 
foundation walls. : 

Gradually the old style attendant is being eliminated and his place 
is being taken by foreman, teacher and nurse. There is one hospital 
whose wards are empty during the day, all able bodied patients, from 
the quietest to the noisiest and most disturbed being either in class or 
at work. 

Every state hospital has hundreds of able bodied men and women 
sitting idle every day, simple because somebody has not interested 
himself to see that a congenial job is found for each one. I asked 
a superintendent for fifty able bodied men to be transferred to 
another institution for outdoor work. “Certainly we can furnish 
them,” he said. “Their transfer means that we will have to give fifty 
others a chance to do something.” 

Thousands of acres of crops have been harvested by patients from 
institutions nearby. Much of this food would have gone to waste for 
lack of labor to garner it. Patients have gone twenty-five miles from 
their institutions to work in farmers’ fields. 

Play directors are being developed whose particular duty it is to 
direct the games and recreation of patients after their day’s work. 
Community singing indoors during the winter, outdoor during the 
summer, movies, indoors or outdoors, as the weather permits, celebra- 
tions of the various national holidays, open air dancing pavillions and 
the like are all evidences of community activity and not tossed to 
your patients as a sop or a gratuity. 

At first blush one would say that there is not enough work about 
a state hospital to employ every able bodied patient. This is a delu- 
sion. There is more to be done than there are men and women to do 
it. Others will say that the demented types cannot be made useful. 
Another delusion. Many of them can be trained up through occupa- 
tional therapy to useful industrial pursuits. More important is the 
fact that patients should not be permitted to run down to that state 
of filthy dementia so frequently seen on the back wards. A community 
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institution will prevent this degradation of manhood and womanhood 
and will preserve men and women in good physical condition to their 
dissolution. 


In other words, this sequestered comumnity for those who cannot 
live in and adjust themselves in the civil community need not be very 
much different in appearance and in function from the civil community. 
It will be simpler, its demands upon the individual will be lighter. 
He will be afforded the chance to live in an environment that is not 
too complicated for him. I am convinced that he will react very 
normally to such an environment and be a useful and profitable 
citizen within its limitations. 

The same principles are applicable to institutions for juvenile 
delinquents and for the feeble-minded and, with certain limitations 
and changes to meet different conditions, to penal institutions. No 
prison should cost its state a penny for its upkeep and yet its inmate 
labor need not come into competition with free labor. After it has 
supplied itself and furnished other institutions what they need and 
has given its inmates proper education and training, there will be 
no time left to hang heavy upon the officials or prisoners. 

Various excuses are offered for the failure of prison to do more 
for their men and for the public. Generally the blame lies upon the 
inefficient administration and upon untrained and uninterested sub- 
ordinates in direct contact with the prisoners. The blame is upon a 
system that provides the prisoner with no oppcrtunity to secure the 
theoretical training which is the basis of any practical operation. 
A prisoner is placed in a shoe shop and told to do a certain thing. 
What he learns he learns from fellow prisoners. He learns it indef- 
ferently and produces a poor shoe. A period of schooling and a 
period of apprenticeship are both necessary to the making of a good 
shoemaker in civil life. 

Why is it not just as necessary to the making of a shoemaker 
out of a prisoner. This holds good as to all trades and occupations 
in our prisons. 

In every institution training schools of all kinds should be per- 
manent. They are the corner stone in a system of community activity. 
For inmate and employee both they are the very essentials to success- 
ful administration. They furnish the morale and are the stabilizing 
influence in every phase of the work. Institutional development will 
never be satisfactory until the institution itself becomes the teacher 
of all of its employees from the superintendent down to the domestic 
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and of its inmates or patients from the youngest to the oldest, and such 
instruction must be as varied as the individual tastes. It. must other- 
wise be thorough. 


Institution Items of Interest 


The close of the farming season was marked by one of the most 
interesting Harvest Sundays we have ever had. The stage was beau- 
tifully decorated and there were special songs of thanksgiving and reci- 
tations and solos by the children. The farm boys were particularly 
proud of this recognition of their work. 

We all feel that the season has been good. Over 200 tons of 
ensilage are packed away in the silos for the succulent winter food 
for the cattle. 

Tomatoes, apples, corn and other things were brought in large 
quantities to the cannery and are now up in jars for the children’s 
winter foods. The sweet potatoes have been gathered and most of the 
thirty-two acres of corn at Lincoln Place have been husked. 

A truck load of the boys went to the Trenton Fair and enjoyed it 
thoroughly. | 

This year more than ever before the small boys have helped with 
the farm work and have gotten much joy out of picking the berries and 
beans and other vegetables.—C. M. V. 


There have been a number of birthday parties among the girls. 
Through the kindness of Alice’s folks the Moore Cottage girls had a 
most delightful time celebrating Alice’s birthday. There were refresh- 
ments, consisting of ice cream, cake, etc. Angie’s party at Tyler Cot- 
tage was just as enjoyable as always. The girls of that group look 
forward with a great deal of pleasure to the return of Angie’s birthday. 


Through the kindness of our good friend, Mrs. Hiddleson, 100 of 
the girls had a “perfectly wonderful” watermelon party just at the 
close of the watermelon season. It was interesting to see how many 
members of the staff wanted to help—even the Superintendent felt that 
such watermelons could not be properly served unless he cut them 
himself.—M. V. 
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The weekly school entertainments have appeared to get better and 
better all the time. The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Methodist Church pre- 
sented “The Minister’s Wife’s New Bonnet,” and one could hardly 
believe that these were our busy Vineland women. They took their 
parts so well that it might have been a well-trained troupe. 

We are also indebted to the Players’ Club of Crescent Temple, 
Trenton, for the wonderful presentation of “Pollyanna.” We all 
laughed and cried with the emotional changes, and I am sure every one 
of our children, staff, and friends went away better from this splendid 
performance. 

We have had one special musical evening, with a number of solos, 
duets, band and orchestra selections; and two most enjoyable general 
birthday parties—300 boys at one and 100 girls at the other. 

On October 12th the Training School Band went to Woodbine to 
furnish music for the formal opening of the Woodbine Colony.— 
A. M.N. 


Almost each week through the year brings the birthday of at least 
one or two of our children. These are grouped together every other 
month, and there is one evening given to a general celebration in Gar- 
rison Hall, at which time each child whose birthday has occurred in 
the 'previous weeks is called by name to select one game or personally 
to speak or sing. We have just had a general birthday party, and we 
grown-ups, officers and teachers forgot our many natal days and 
entered into the fresh spirit of youth once more. Then there are birth- 
day parties in the cottages. These especially seem to have been more 
than usual in the past month. 

Our good matron, Miss Annie, spares no pains in every detail to 
make the child and his guests feel the sweet home ties which naturally 
surrounds it on an occasion like this. The request for a special birthday 
party comes from the parents or relatives of the child and the child 
invites as a rule his classmates. We will just take a peep at one of 
these special birthday parties last week. It was about 6.00 P. M. when 
we saw Miss Annie going in the direction of the dining room with ten 
boys following her. In a little while the merry sounds attracted our 
attention and we opened the door and a welcome “Hello” greeted us 
from all, and there was Freddie, whose lights on the cake represented 
the milestones he had passed, sitting as host at the head of the table, 
with his guests on either side. They had done their duty to all the 
good things on the table, and were now deeply interested in a story 
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that Miss Annie was telling them before she cut the cake, which meant 
that the lights would drop one by one, thus making a happy impression 
on Freddie, which will grow sweeter in memory as the years roll by. 

Our baseball team played its last twilight game for the season 
on Wednesday, September 14th. We have ‘played 20 games with visit- 
ing teams and we carried off the laurels in our final game, with a score 
- of 12 to 5. So ran the season, with a majority of the games to our 
team’s credit. It truly gives one a thrili to see the intense and quick 
interest that all our boys take in these games, from the youngest to the 
oldest. 

We have now turned our baseball diamond into a football grid- 
iron, and the majority of our boys are out on the field as soon as their 
school period is finished or their schedule work is done, practicing 
under the direction of our physical instructor. 

After supper our boys play all kinds of indoor games, with a story 
frequently interwoven, either read or told. Then comes our bedtime 
preparation, about 7.30 o’clock; with faces and hands washed, teeth 
cleaned and the schoo! prayer said, they are off to their beds by 8.15. 

Naturally our children look forward to each Saturday as a week- 
end holiday from school, so after their cottage tasks are done they 
quickly find their way to the playground. Frequently on Saturday 
afternoons hikes of two to five miles are taken by the children with 
their attendants.—W. A. B. H. 





Whenever you speak to a child and it hears you, whenever you 
look at a child and it knows it, whenever you touch a child and it 
feels it, even when a child thinks of you, you have spoken the uni- 
versal language of “consciousness of presence.” 





It is necessary to follow individually very many subjects in their 
development, to see if the states of intellectual inferiority are caused 
by arrested development, or by very slow evolution continued irregu- 
larly or intermittently, or to see if some essential faculties could 
increase while others remained stationary or undeveloped.—Binet. 





Each month there are found in the BULLETIN many items of par- 
ticular interest to parents. We are sending extra copies of this issue 
to a number of parents, trusting that they may find enough of interest 
to make them wish to subscribe. The BULLETIN is issued in ten 
numbers each year. The subscription price is $1.00 a year. 
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The Training School at Lander, Wyoming 


We are pleased, proud and interested in the report from the Lan- 
der, Wyoming, Evening Post on the work of The Training School for 
Mental Defectives of that State. Dr. C. T. Jones, the Superintendent, 
says he got his training here at Vineland, where he was a member of our 
laboratory staff for some time. The report says that the work of the 
school, while primarily intended for the training of children and young 
men and women of defective or backward minds, has a number of 
older persons similarly affected to whom it gives attention, and the 
institution is doing bigger and better work each year. 

There are three buildings in the group of which the school is com- 
posed, the main building, a lodge for nurses and the residence of the 
superintendent. The buildings sit on a brow of the Rocky Mountains, 
facing to the northwest over one of the most beautiful valleys of the 
Rockies. The plot included in the site of the school is of 740 acres 
and stretches over one of the most fertile pieces of ground in this part 
of the State. The view from the site of the school is enough to inspire 
the soul of the average man or woman, and the surroundings, pleasant 
and healthful, are a great aid in the work being accomplished. At the 
present time there are 110 patients. 

In the main building there are suites of offices, reception room and 
broad halls. The west wing of the main building is where the wards 
of the women and girls are located and in it there are many instances 
of where great improvement in mental condition has been wrought 
during the past few months. Little babies able to crawl around the 
nursery and older girls and women appear to be living happy and con- 
tented lives, not realizing their condition and all of them apparently 
pleased with having such ‘pleasant surroundings. 

They work away at different employment, depending upon their 
condition. Some in the school work are showing signs of progress, 
writing and spelling better than might be expected, designing patterns 
of different kinds, moulding in clay such simple objects as happen to 
come into their minds, weaving rugs on a little loom, in the industrial 
department, and employing themselves occasionally at different useful 
occupations. 
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There is a sewing room equipped with electrically driven machines 
tn which the clothing of the inmates is cared for, and under the direction 
of instructors, they are able to turn out some very creditable work. 

The men are located in the eastern wing of the main building. 
Among these are to be found ages running from seven to seventy, some 
with minds seemingly not capable of concentration, others able to do 
little tasks around the buildings, others can drive a horse or help in 
the work of the school farm. Some of the stronger boys and men 
assist in the care of the buildings, while there are a few who require 
constant attention. 

In the basement are located the dining rooms, kitchen and refrig- 
erators of the building. The kitchen is equipped with electric ovens, 
great refrigerators and there is every appliance of a sanitary nature, in- 
suring the health of the patients and those employed at the institution. 

The dormitories in the building are constructed with a view of 
health. There is plenty of light and ventilation. The floors, walls and 
bedding are clean and white and there is everything about the institu- 
tion conducive of health and which should set the most uneasy mind 


at rest. 
That some of the patients are making great progress towards 


recovery is evidenced by the advancement they are showing in school 
work. The Evening Post reporter was treated to a vocal duet by four 
of the girls of the school, and the newspaper man has no hesitancy in 
saying that he has listened to worse efforts from persons who really 
thought they could sing. 

In addition to the mental and physical training given the patients, 
there are broad acres under cultivation, which help in the maintenance 
of the institution. 

There are two colonies connected with the institution, one, the 
Carey colony, with about a dozen inmates, while the Chaplain colony 
cares for ten patients. These are ranches by themselves, almost, but 
all are supplied from the central kitchen in the main building, which 
has specially made carriers for taking the meals to the colonies and 
delivering them warm and in good shape. 





The factors that go into the making of all of us are heredity, 
environment, training or experience, and the unknown X that is in 
every man making him different from all other men. The trouble is 
ihat in our desire to index people accurately, we leave out the un- 
known X, this quality which gives each man his individuality. 

—TuomaAs Motr OSBORNE 
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